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JESUS AS PREACHER. 



By Professor William C.Wilkinson, 
The University of Chicago. 



Christ's teaching authoritative, based on knowledge, certain. — His 
attitude towards the Old Testament ; a7id the legitimacy of biblical criticism. 
— As to the originality of Christ's teaching. — His homiletic method: His 
use of opportunity, of rhetorical expedients, of parables. — The equipoise in 
His preaching. — His elocution. — Christ the Preacher subordinate to Christ 
the Redeemer. 

The purpose of the present paper is to point out the chief 
traits which characterized Jesus as preacher or teacher. Some 
of these characteristic traits are unique in him. Let us begin 
with one such. 

Jesus taught with authority. Nothing in his preaching is a 
trait more marked, more pervasive, more indelibly waterlined 
into the texture of his discourse, than this. It is, perhaps, the 
one note in which Jesus, as teacher, is different from all other 
teachers in the world, before him or after him. Other teachers 
have, indeed, assumed or affected the tone of authority in their 
teaching. With some such teachers the assumption has the 
effect, was designed to have the effect, of only a pleasant com- 
placency on their part ; perhaps even of a certain complaisance 
toward their disciples or readers. Ralph Waldo Emerson is an 
instance. In form, he is not seldom as authoritative as was Jesus. 
But no one feels that he is so in spirit and intent. On the con- 
trary, he associates his readers with himself and makes them 
share with their master a kind of illusory sense of possessing 
final and oracular wisdom. Neither writer nor reader is deceived 
in the premises. The air of seer with which such a man speaks 
is frankly put on. It is a manner, no more. 

Not so with the authoritative tone in Jesus. That is no man- 
ner merely. It is of himself. It is the natural language of 
the speaker. Instead of being put on, it is such that it could 
not even be conceived as put off. Buffon's word is completely 
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realized. In the case of Jesus, the style is he. But we do not 
have to infer what, if it were left to be inferred, is so abundantly 
implied. Jesus himself, in express terms, insists on his own 
authority as teacher. He said to his disciples, "Ye call me 
master [teacher] and lord and ye say well, for so I am." Again, 
"Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I 
say?" It was no mere superficial complaisance that this teacher 
would accept from his disciples, in being addressed by them with 
a conventional title of deference and respect. He claimed 
seriously all that his title of lord implied. 

Intimately related to the trait just named in Jesus as preacher, 
indeed almost identical with that, yet of a nature to invite sepa- 
rate mention, is a quality for which our language does not, in 
any single word, afford an adequate name. We shall have to 
throw out tentatives, make approximations, in order to express 
it. We might say that Jesus spoke like a seer, like a prophet, 
like an oracle. But that would very imperfectly, indeed it would 
somewhat misleadingly, express the fact. It would, to be sure, 
set Jesus apart from the order of those whom by way of dis- 
tinction and honor we call "thinkers." So far, it would be just 
and good. For Jesus was conspicuously, remarkably, not a 
thinker among thinkers. He is nowhere in the records that 
we have of him, exhibited to us as going through any of 
those intellectual processes by which men in general arrive 
at their results in conviction, true or false. He was not a 
seeker of truth. So far as appears he did not reason, institute 
inductions, draw inferences. He saw without effort. He did 
not explore and discover. He saw and announced. He some- 
times argued ; but this to convince, or rather to convict, his 
opponents ; never to satisfy himself. In the respects thus indi- 
cated, Jesus was a seer instead of a thinker. But he was not a 
seer in the sense of being filled from without with an inspiration 
to which he served simply as organ of utterance. He was never 
as one carried out of himself. He spoke indeed from God, but it 
was in the character of a person at the same time consciously 
one with God. Let us say that Jesus spoke with authority, 
because he spoke as one that knezv. 
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A third note, then, braided inseparably into the tone with 
which Jesus spoke, was the note of absolute, unshaken, unshak- 
able certainty. There is in his utterances no doubt, no faltering, 
no wavering, no slightest possibility admitted, however remotely, 
of the speaker's being mistaken. What he teaches has in it the 
solidity — I was going to say — of the planet itself. But that were 
a feeble figure of speech. God himself could not be imagined 
speaking in human words with a more pungent and powerful 
effect produced of the speaker's knowing what he affirmed. The 
degree of the peculiar effect thus described is such in the case 
of Jesus that that alone would justify and explain the awe- 
stricken exclamation of one of his hearers, " Never man spake 
like this man." Christ's characteristic formula of preface, 
"Verily, verily," was but a kind of spontaneous, inevitable 
notice and sign given to hearers, of the ultimate, the absolute, 
character of certainty inhering in that which was to follow from 
his lips. How convincing, nay, how overawing, it is, when, for 
instance, in opposition to traditional doctors of universally 
accepted authority, Jesus says, "But I say unto you"! 

It needs to be said that the traits thus attributed to Jesus as 
teacher or preacher, traits naturally seeming to involve underived 
and independent quality in their subject, are strangely, almost 
paradoxically, reconciled in him with an accompanying trait of 
subordination and obedience. As a New Testament writer 
expresses it, "Though he was a Son, yet learned he obedience." 
The case is one without parallel in respect of this blending and 
reconcilement of two seeming contraries, supremacy and subjec- 
tion. The mystery of Christ's person as very God and very 
man, is involved. 

Something like the same mystery and paradox seems also to 
subsist in the double attitude that Jesus held toward the Old 
Testament Scriptures. On the one side, he treated them with 
the utmost reverence. He said, or implied, that their sentence 
on any point which they touched, was final and irreversible. 
"For verily I say unto you," — such is his august and awe-inspir- 
ing language — "Till heaven and earth pass one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled." Nothing 
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could go beyond this in the way of declaring the absolute truth 
and authority of Old Testament Scripture. And illustration of 
the same tenor is inwrought everywhere into the fabric of Christ's 
habitual discourse. 

It is, however, to be noted that this accent of reverence on 
Christ's part for the Old Testament Scriptures, very singularly 
involves also a tacit assumption on his part of authority belong- 
ing to himself, coequal with their own, nay, even transcending 
that. The language used by Jesus, as, for instance, in the fore- 
going quotation from his great discourse, is peculiar : " Verily 
I say unto you." Such expression is that of one affixing a sanc- 
tion. It is not that of one subscribing a loyal personal adhesion 
and obedience. It is rather that of one calmly assuming to 
endorse and to ratify. The New Testament student is not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find Jesus saying, with unaffected majesty, 
of his own words what he had before said of the words of the 
law: " Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away." 

It is not to be understood as condemnation from him of what 
the Old Testament taught, when, in the exercise of his right, 
Jesus fills out, modifies, or even sets aside, a point of Old Testa- 
ment teaching. If to say this be paradox, it is no less the truth. 
The Old Testament had foretold that a Prophet should appear, 
the antitype of Moses ; and Moses himself is represented as 
bespeaking for that Prophet beforehand obedient heed ; "Him 
shall ye hear," is the bidding. It is as if the Old Testament 
itself provided for its own amendment. Its letter and its spirit 
were actually therefore in process of being fulfilled, when its 
predicted Prophet took upon himself the prerogative of setting 
it at any point aside ; that is, of replacing a provisional arrange- 
ment in it with something final and absolute ; in Scripture phrase, 
of removing the things which were shaken that the things which 
could not be shaken, might remain. The annulment by Jesus of 
the too lax Mosaic permission of divorce is an instance in point ; 
though this ostensible annulment was, it is true, rather only a 
carrying out to further strictness of a limitation not stringent 
enough provisionally appointed by the primitive legislator. It 
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was completion, not abrogation. The freedom with which Jesus 
handled the Old Testament Scriptures is thus as marked as is 
his reverence for them. But his freedom in handling them is no 
derogation from their provisional authority. It is no proof that 
their just claim was less, while it lasted : but only that his just 
claim was more, who could at points authoritatively define and 
limit the term of its lasting. 

There is one thing further to be remarked on the attitude 
held by Jesus as public teacher toward the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. Whatever may have been his knowledge in the case, and 
however different may have been his own individual views on the 
various points involved, Jesus never disturbed the current popular 
belief concerning the origin, the date, the authorship, of the various 
books that in his day composed (as these same books compose 
in ours) the Old Testament canon. If contemporary belief was 
mistaken on these points, or on any of them, and if Jesus knew that 
it was mistaken, he yet did nothing to unsettle it, or to correct 
it. He left it absolutely as he found it, unchanged, unchallenged. 

Such is the fact, the incontestable fact. What does this fact 
prove? That the contemporary popular belief was right? Hardly. 
I thus reply, although my own individual opinion is — an opinion 
long held on grounds of literary criticism alone, and lately con- 
firmed by what seem to be the unquestionable results of archaeo- 
logic research — that the traditional view on the subject of Old 
Testament origins and authorships, which view I understand to be 
substantially the same as that current among the Jews of Christ's 
time, probably comes much nearer the truth in the case, than any 
alternative conclusion likely ever to be arrived at and agreed 
upon by modern higher critics of the ancient sacred canon. Still, 
Jesus did not, so far as I have been able to see, commit himself, 
directly or indirectly, on the points involved ; and we are left 
free to infer only that he thought it not worth while to disturb 
the current belief, even if the current belief were wrong. So 
Jesus bore himself toward this matter then. Would he so bear 
himself toward the same matter now? Or, to put our question 
otherwise, would Jesus still have observed reticence on this topic, 
if the topic had been in his day a burning one? Our answer 
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must necessarily be an inferential answer ; but to me it seems 
clear that the whole tone and tenor of his teaching and his life 
tend in a single direction, and that that direction is to make it 
probable that Jesus would have put out of his way at once, as 
things not important enough to engage his attention, all ques- 
tions, though never so burning at the moment, of how, when, by 
whom, the Old Testament Scriptures were produced. The one 
thing vital about these Scriptures was that they were from God 
and were to be reverenced accordingly. 

Does it then follow that men must never inquire and explore 
as to the genesis and history of the human element in the author- 
ship of the sacred Scriptures? Who would affirm this? But of 
Christ's purpose in the world, such speculation constituted no 
part. He came not to gratify intellectual curiosity, but to excite 
and to satisfy spiritual cravings ; in short, to save men. Let 
those addicted to scientific pursuits make, if they so pleased, 
scientific quest in the region of Old Testament origins. That, 
however, was not his own mission ; nor was it to be the mission 
of those whom he would send forth to preach his gospel. Give 
to science its due, and give to religion its due ; render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's and to God the things that are God's. 

If this hypothetical conclusion as to the attitude of Jesus 
toward questions of higher biblical criticism be sound, then the 
way is now absolutely open to science, free from any interdict 
to be drawn from the example or authority of Christ, to seek 
and to find what results she justly may, about Old Testament and 
New Testament origins. But, if we have rightly inferred from 
the spirit and example of Jesus, the religious teacher, teaching in 
his name, will not do this. It is a scientific, not a religious aim. 
The results, whatever they may be worth as science, will have no 
religious value. I mean, of course, so far as they are speculative 
and uncertain. Where the results are matters of really verified 
knowledge, they may undoubtedly sometimes be used to advan- 
tage in throwing illustrative light on particular passages, perhaps 
whole tracts, of Scripture, and so subserve a vital religious pur- 
pose. Beyond this, the preacher of the gospel has no warrant 
from the example of his Master in going. It is a pronounced 
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negative trait in Christ's teaching that he strongly refrained from 
intermeddling in the burning questions of his time, unless they 
were religious, and vitally religious, questions. "My kingdom 
is not of this world," he seemed always to remember. "Who 
made me a ruler and divider over you?" — this interrogative 
refusal on his part of intervention in the matter of a disputed 
inheritance, expressed also his attitude toward public questions 
of the day on which good men might honestly differ in opinion 
Even a question like that of the difference between Samaritan 
and Jew, though it involved a vital point of religion, he pro- 
nounced his sentence upon, frankly indeed, yet with a certain 
approach to impatience, with an air of dismissal — because the 
controversy about it was of only a subordinate and temporary 
importance. The example and influence of Jesus as preacher 
are wholly in favor of exclusive devotion on the part of his 
ministers to what is religious, as distinguished from what is intel- 
lectual, in interest, this even where that which is intellectual in 
interest may border closely on religion. It is not meant thus 
to be implied that some men may not, in a vitally religious spirit, 
and with a sincerely religious motive in doing so, devote them- 
selves to scientific exploration of the questions involved in the 
so-called higher criticism of Scripture. Assuredly, men having 
a conscientious sense of such vocation may freely do this, ani- 
mated with the hope of discovering what shall serve the cause of 
religion in the world. But the work thus described is not 
included either among the specific activities commanded by 
Jesus to his ministers, or among those recommended to them by 
their Master's example. "Preach the word" — the word, not 
higher criticism of the word, is still, as it always was, and always 
will be, the prime injunction to ministers of the gospel. 

In the matter and substance of his preaching, Jesus did not 
claim to be, and he was not, new and original in any such sense, 
or in any such degree, as will at all account for his unique 
influence. His doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood was no novelty. 
The Old Testament contained it, in such expressions as that of 
the Psalm, "Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him." Or, if this be deemed not uni- 
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versal enough to match the doctrine of Jesus, then take 
this, "His tender mercies are over all his works;" or this, 
"O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
for his wonderful works to the children of men!" No particu- 
larism there at least, more than in the teaching of Jesus, 
"He [your Father] maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
the good," language addressed, however, be it observed, to 
his disciples, and couched in the second person, " Your Father." 
Great pains have been expended by hostile critics of Jesus in the 
attempt to trace everything that he taught to some source earlier 
than himself. Such critics do not seem to consider that the more 
they show Jesus not to have been original, or at least not to have 
been new, in his teaching, the more they make wonderful the 
power and the spread of his influence. If there was nothing 
original and new in his doctrine, then his person, his character, 
himself, must alone be relied upon to furnish the explanation of 
the history that surrounded him living and that has followed him 
dead. 

The one feature in Christ's preaching that might seem to offer 
an aspect of originality, consists in this, that the ultimate subject 
and object of his preaching was himself. No other teacher is in 
this regard comparable to Jesus, "/say unto vou;" "These 
sayings of mine;" "If / then, vour Lord and Master;" "One is 
your Master, even Christ;" "Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden and /will give vou rest;" "Ye will not come to 
me that ye might have life ;" "I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life;" "No man cometh unto the Father, but by me." 
Extraordinary, unparalleled claims; still, it was only in the 
article of his identifying himself with the promised Messiah, that 
Jesus propounded in them anything to be called new. The Christ 
or Messiah of the Old Testament had for ages been preached or 
predicted in virtually equivalent terms. "Ye search the 
Scriptures," said Jesus to the caviling Jews, "for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life ; and they are they which testify of 
me" To two of his disciples, so it is told us by Luke, Jesus, 
after his resurrection, beginning from Moses and from all the 
prophets, interpreted in all the Scriptures the things concern- 
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ing himself. In its essence, therefore, the doctrine of Jesus was 
not new doctrine, when he made himself the subject and the 
object of his own preaching. 

We have hitherto considered only traits in Jesus the preacher 
belonging necessarily to him, because he was such as he was in 
his person and character, or else because he was exclusively reli- 
gious in his aim. Let us now turn our attention to traits in him 
that might be regarded as more incidental, more separable from 
the person and character of the preacher, more a matter of choice 
on his part, choice that might conceivably have been different 
from what it was. We treat now of the homiletic method of 
Jesus. 

In the first place, it is very noticeable that Jesus took 
advantage of the incalculable oratoric reinforcement to be drawn 
from fit opportunity. He hinged and jointed his instructions into 
particular occasions suggesting them, or at least making them 
at a given moment especially apposite. The gospel historians 
are faithful in enabling us to make this useful note as to Christ's 
method in preaching. 

Again, and in the same wise spirit of thrifty self-adjustment 
to occasion, Jesus, where occasion did not offer itself ready-made 
to his hand, would say something introductory to serve the 
purpose of an occasion. For instance, he would rouse attention 
and expectation, by providing beforehand, over against what he 
had to say, some antithesis to it, real or apparent. "Ye have 
heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; 
but I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil," is an illustration 
of this method on the part of Jesus. For we have here, not, of 
course, abrogation of civil law with replacement of it by lawless- 
ness, by anarchy — which, in the sphere of human govern- 
ment, the absolute non-resistance in terms enjoined would be ; but 
simply a rhetorical device for commanding attention and 
strengthening impression. Indeed the whole series of antithe- 
ses from which our example foregoing was drawn, may be 
said itself to constitute an illustration at large of the point in 
teaching method here brought to attention. Jesus wished to 
enforce the high severity of the personal righteousness 
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required in the kingdom of heaven. He does it most effectively 
by contrast. He sets his own standard of righteousness over 
against the imperfect standard maintained by the popular 
religious teachers of his day: " Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven/' This is the general 
statement, and then follows the series of instances in which 
Jesus points out the imperfections, or the faults, of the morality 
taught, as from the Mosaic institutes, by the best-reputed con- 
temporary doctors of the law. It is the homiletic expedient 
exemplified of teaching by antithesis. 

Paradox was with Jesus another favorite expedient of teach- 
ing. Perhaps no other teacher ever made proportionately more 
use of this expedient than did he. You cannot understand 
Jesus without often making allowance for paradox in his form of 
expression. 

Jesus was sometimes even more frankly rhetorical than has 
yet been shown or suggested. Take, for instance, that saying of 
his, " Whosoever shall break one of the least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of 
heaven." Here, manifestly, the rhetorical quest of balance and 
antithesis, of symmetry and epigram, in form of statement, leads 
Jesus to say what he did not desire to have taken in an absolutely 
literal sense. Hyperbole is yet another rhetorical expedient 
freely used by Jesus in his discourse. Consider the following : 
"If any man . . . hateth not his own father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple." The vast, the immeasurable, 
claim on his own behalf which Jesus habitually makes does not 
itself admit of overstatement ; but the just statement of it here 
made is made by means of overstatement the most extraordinary. 
It is a case of hyperbole rendered more hyperbolic through 
accumulation and climax. We must beware, in the case of Jesus, 
as theologians long ago ought to have done in the case of the 
apostle Paul, not to make dogma out of mere rhetoric. 

The parable was one more feature in the preaching method of 
Jesus ; perhaps the most commanding one of all. Certainly no 
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one else ever approached Jesus in mastery of this teaching 
instrument. Evidently this teaching instrument is one that may 
equally well be employed to throw light or to throw darkness on 
the subject of discourse. That Jesus employed it now for the 
one and now for the other of these two opposite purposes, seems 
implied in the narrative of the evangelists. "Opposite," I call 
these purposes. But even when Jesus employed the parable for 
darkening truth, we may be sure that the darkness cast was cast 
for the gracious end of awakening desire for light. Hearers 
that really wished light would be given light. It is not for a 
moment to be supposed that Jesus ever darkened men's minds 
with parable, when a different method of instruction adopted by 
him would have had on those same men's minds an effect more 
salutary both for themselves and for the general interests of the 
kingdom of God in the world. 

A further feature belonging to the homiletic method of Jesus 
was the just balance that he held between the two contrasted 
moods and tendencies of thought often designated, respectively, 
the optimistic and the pessimistic. Jesus was neither a pessimist 
nor an optimist, whether in his temperament or in his preaching. 
He mingled light and shadow, hope and fear. It cannot truly 
be said that either one of these two mutual opposites predomi- 
nated in Jesus, whether we regard him in his person or in his 
preaching. It is true, indeed, that toward the close of his 
earthly career, the animating hope, if ever such hope lived in his 
breast, of great and saving results for his nation and for man- 
kind, to flow from his preaching, seems to have suffered extinc- 
tion ; and the darkness, both of the doom impending over the 
guilty Jewish state, and of the end awaiting himself in Jerusalem, 
overshadowed more and more deeply his spirit. The predictions, 
couched now in parable and now in straightforward statement, 
that issued from his lips, were gloomy in the extreme. But 
even these were relieved with gleams of promise and of hope — 
for a remnant ; and the discourse of Jesus, as a whole, if not to be 
pronounced enlivening rather than depressing, was at least 
enlivening as well as depressing. To describe his preaching 
as mainly of a bright and cheering tenor, would be to make a 
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serious critical mistake of disproportion in judgment. He saw 
things as they were, and not under any glamour of rose color 
thrown upon them from a light and happy temperament in him- 
self. Solemnity is the prevailing character impressed upon the 
teaching of Jesus. If it is once said that Jesus " rejoiced in 
spirit," that note of mood in him produces on the reader an 
effect of the exceptional rather than the ordinary ; and the joy 
attributed seems, even in the case of exception, to have been a 
joy impressively solemn in character. The church has made no 
mistake, all these Christian centuries, in conceiving her Lord as 
a Man of Sorrows and Acquainted with Grief. 

Accordant with the equipoise in Jesus between the sanguine and 
the despondent, in his way of regarding the world, is the even- 
handed justice with which he metes out his awards of praise and 
of blame. There is, however, — and it could not be otherwise if 
justice prevailed — a very noticeable predominance of blame over 
praise in the sentences from his lips. The note of rebuke, nay, 
even of heavy-shotted denunciation, is very strong (and this note 
not infrequently recurs) in the discourses of Jesus. Nothing 
could exceed the unrelieved, the red-hot, the white-hot, indigna- 
tion and damnation launched by Jesus against certain classes and 
certain individuals among his hearers. The fierceness indeed is 
such that it is plainly beyond the mark of what could properly 
be drawn into precedent for any other preacher. Jesus is hardly 
in anything else more entirely put outside the possibility of 
classification with his human brethren, than in the article now 
spoken of. 

Of the physical manner, that which may be called elocntio?i, 
in Jesus as preacher, we have absolutely no notice in the histories 
extant of him. Once or twice indeed it is noted that he looked 
round about him with anger at the hardness of heart displayed 
by certain hearers of his ; and once that looking upon a young 
man he loved him. Such hints, rare as they are, stimulate us to 
imagine that the features of Jesus were mobile and expressive 
during his speech. One thing, however, we instinctively feel 
to be certain, that even in his most terrible invectives there was 
no violence of tone, of gesture, or of manner. If fidelity would 
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not permit him to appear relenting, equally, the quality of love 
in him would not permit him to be vindictive. 

In fine, and somewhat abruptly, by way of even doing to the 
present topic a seeming disparagement required by truth, it must 
be said that Jesus as preacher was in his own view nothing what- 
ever in importance compared with Jesus the suffering Savior. 
"I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me," he said, near the 
end, with a depth of meaning and pathos beyond reach of human 
plummet to sound ; and, at the very last, "This is my blood of 
the covenant, which is shed for many." What his preaching, even 
his preaching, had failed to effect, it remained for his obedience 
unto death, the death of the cross, to accomplish. His preaching 
itself thus acknowledged that his preaching alone was vain. 
Jesus as preacher preached Jesus as Redeemer by blood. He set 
herein an example which every faithful minister of his gospel, 
to the end of the age, must follow. 



